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EXHIBITION OF NORTHWEST COAST INDIAN ART BEGINS U.S. TOUR IN CLEVELAND 

Objects of Bright Pride , an exhibition of Northwest Coast Indian art 
from the American Museum of Natural History, opens at The Cleveland Museum of 
Art on November 22, remaining on view through December 31, 1978. 

The exhibition has been organized by The Center for Inter-American Relations 
and The American Federation of Arts, New York City. Following its opening in 
Cleveland, it will travel to five other American cities: Denver, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, New Orleans, and New York. 

The American Museum of Natural History, New York City, possesses one of 
the largest and most important collections of Northwest Coast Indian art in the 
world. This exhibition of masks, headdresses, rattles, feast dishes, spoons, 
storage chests, and other ceremonial and utilitarian objects, includes some of 
the earliest pieces acquired for this famous collection. Most of the one hundred 
works on exhibit were collected and documented in the late 19th century when 
objects of their type were still widely in use. They represent a high level of 
artistry, demonstrating in particular the Indian artists' mastery of the techniques 
of carving in wood, horn, and bone. 

The Northwest Coast Indians whose art is represented here--the Tlingit, 

Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, Bella Bella and Bella Coola--inhabited the twelve 
hundred mile stretch of coastline that extends from Yukatat Bay in Alaska to 
Puget Sound, Washington. This is an area of rich natural resources --abundant 
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fish and wildlife, lush vegetation, and dense forests--where food and materials 
for clothing and shelter were relatively easy to obtain. Since the Indians 
could gather the food needed for an entire year during the summer months, they 
were able to devote a considerable amount of time to the beautification of 
their dwellings and other material possessions and to the creation of objects to 
be used in the elaborate ceremonials which were an important part of their culture. 

The Northwest Coast Indians had a remarkably sophisticated and complex 
in which each member* s status was determined by his lineage and wealth* 

Much of their ceremonial activity, and consequently, much of their art was 
directed toward maintaining or enhancing wealth and social position. 

Their most important ceremony was the potlatch, a feast given by a tribal 
chief to formally announce or reaffirm his claims, or the claims of his heirs, 
to inherited or acquired titles and privileges. The feast was accompanied by 
songs and dances recounting the origin of the host's clan and its special 
prerogatives--believed to have been acquired by an ancestor during an encounter with 
a supernatural being in human or animal form. As a climax to the feast, the 
host distributed gifts to the guests invited to witness his claims. 

The ceremonial headdresses, masks, and costumes worn by the chief and his 
family, the bowls, spoons, and other eating utensils provided by him for his 
guests , and the chests in which his property was kept and from which it was 
distributed, were decorated with stylized representations of the supernatural 
beings or animals believed to have been his ancestors or to have assisted them. 

These same crests or totems were depicted on house fronts and on memorial poles. 

The headdresses and masks worn at potlatches and during the initiation 
rites of secret societies are the most spectacular and colorful objects in this 
exhibition. They are made of carved and painted wood and are sometimes decorated 
with abalone shell, feathers, animal hide and fur. Those of the Tlingit, Haida, 
and Bella Bella are notable for their refinement of modeling. On the other hand. 
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the masks representing fantastic bird monsters with great movable beaks, worn 
by the Kwakiutl in their secret Cannibal Society dances, are bold in execution, 
large and fearsome. 

Also extremely decorative and colorful are the rattles used by chiefs and 
shamans to accompany their songs and dances. Those shaped like birds carrying 
human and animal figures on their backs are among the most intricately carved 
works in the show. Feast dishes, some of enormous proportions, are carved in 
the shapes of animals - -bears , a seal, a loon, and a killer whale. Spoons are 
carved from the horn of mountain sheep or goat, their handles decorated with a 
variety of human and animal forms . 

The wood storage chests and boxes, carved in low relief or painted on four 
sides with designs representing clan crests, perhaps display better than any 
other objects in the show some distinctive characteristics of Northwest Coast 
art. These include bilateral symmetry; the splitting and rearrangement of human 
or animal forms to cover the entire surface of an object; the exaggeration of 
certain anatomical features, such as beaks, teeth, fins, or paws, to identify 
specific animals; the use of bold and contrasting colors, particularly red and 
black; and the suggestion of movement through the use of flowing curved lines. 

Ceremonial objects depicting supernatural spirits were thought to be 
inhabited by those spirits and were treated like heirlooms to be passed from one 
generation to another. William Reid, a scholar in the field of Northwest Coast 
Indian art, expresses the Indians' regard for these objects in his book, 

A rts of the Raven : "These were objects of bright pride, to be admired in the 
newness of their crisply carved lines, the powerful flow of sure elegant curves 
and recesses--and in the brightness of fresh paint. They told the people of 
the completeness of their culture, the continuing lineages of the great families, 
their closeness to the magic world of universal myth and legend." 
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Another important category of Northwest Coast art consists of the equipment 
used by the shaman, the tribal spiritual leader, in his curing rituals or perform- 
ances of magic. In this exhibition are a number of sensitively carved wood masks 
and ivory and bone charms representing the spirits that the shaman called upon 

to aid him in a particular ritual and guardian figures designed to protect him 
from evil spirits . 

Among other interesting items are a seven-foot high beaver totem from a 
memorial post, blankets woven by the Chilkat — a Tlingit tribe, and a group of 
decorative objects carved from argillite, a soft shale, made by the Haida for sale 
to traders. 

The objects in this exhibition were selected by Allen Wardwell, Director of 
the Asia House Gallery, New York City, formerly Curator of Primitive Art at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. His fully illustrated catalogue for the exhibition 
provides an introduction to the art of the Northwest Coast as well as an inter- 
esting account of the formation of the Northwest Coast Indian art collection at 
the American Museum of Natural History. The 128-page catalogue is available 
for $10.95 at the Sales Desk of The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Gallery talks on the exhibition are scheduled at 1:30 p.m. on November 22, 

24, 25, 26, and 28, and December 27. On Wednesday, November 29, at 8:30 p.m. 
Ralph T. Coe, Director of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City, will present a free slide-illustrated lecture on Northwest Coast Indian 
sculpture and design in the Museum's Lecture Hall. Also offered in conjunction 
with the exhibition is a series of lectures on Northwest Coast Indian art by 
Virginia Crawford, Assistant Curator of the Museum's Department of Decorative 
Arts. They will be given at 1:30 p.m. on three Tuesdays, December 5 through 19. 

The exhibition is supported by a grant from the National Endowment for the 
Arts. The Cleveland showing is assisted by a grant from the Ohio Arts Council. 

For further information or photographs, contact Ann Edwards, Public Relations, 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 



